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a narrow majority. There was a change in the Hindu Minister,
when the one who had held office since October, 1927, \vas, in
July, 1928, appointed an Executive Councillor. His Moslem
ministerial colleague and the new Hindu Minister survived till
February, 1929, when votes of no confidence against them were
passed by very small majorities.
Personal jealousies entered largely into the causes of the third
Council's intermittent opposition to Ministers. Hostility to
dyarchy was not an important factor, for almost immediately
after the defeat of Ministers in the flesh in February, 1929, tHe
budget provision of salaries for Ministers in the abstract was
passed by a two to one majority.
The Governor, after a lengthy effort to secure yet
other Ministers, was forced to the conclusion that he
could not find anyone who would command sufficient support
to ensure stability. The position had been further complicated
by the non-official Europeans announcing that they would no
longer help to keep in office Ministers who did not command
sufficient backing to give them a chance of carrying on their
work undisturbed for a reasonable time. The Governor, who had
been administering the transferred subjects himseH for some
months, therefore decided to dissolve the Legislature.
The fourth Council met in July, 1929, but it was not until
December that the Governor found it possible to form a Ministry.
This was composed of two Muhammadans and one Hindu, who
have remained in office up to the present time.
The Punjab.
225. The first Ministers appointed in the Punjab were two,
one Muhammadan and one Hindu representing Hindu urban and
industrial interests. The Muhammadans in the first Council
formed an organised group, which generally followed the guidance
of the Moslem Minister and, when supported by the official bloc,
commanded a majority in the Council. Voting was mostly on
communal lines, and the Hindus and Sikhs generally acted
together and often opposed Government. Signs of cleavage
between urban and rural interests were also apparent, but it is
not always easy in the Punjab to distinguish such a cleavage
from Hindu-Moslem differences.
The second Council closely resembled the first except for the
appearance of a small group of Swarajists. Most of the
Muhammadans combined with a few agriculturalist Hindus and
some Sikhs to form a rural party known as the " Punjab
National Unionists.*' A Hindu Minister from this party was
appointed together with the Muhammadan Minister who had
held office during the previous Council. The latter was subse-
quently appointed a member of the Governor's Executive Council
and his place as Minister was taken by a Sikh. But though there